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ABSTRACT ^ 

The effects .of ccunter- aggression strategies on 
■arpied coucles resulting froB use of the Taylor interactive paradigm 
Here investigated. Married persons (N»52) competed in a ccmplejt » 
reaction time task "and set durations of 100 decibel .punit ive no;Lse 
for either their spouse or an cppcsitc-sex stranger. During pretrials 
(aggression escalation), males slghlf lOantly increased settings wken 
coBpeting with their spouse but not vhen competing with an unfamiliar 
feaaie. Women increased settings nhen comf>eting with unfamiliar males ' 
but not MheL competing with their spouse. During experimental trials, * 
tour count eraggres;3ion reduction strategies were examined: passive 
withdrawal (OX counteraggresslon) , alriimum retaliation (10X), 
intermediate retaliation *(50%), and incremental escalation (50% ♦ 5) . 
Ben reduced' punitive settings under the 101J retaliaticn ccndition 
only, women reduced punitive setting^ under OX, 10», and 50X 
conditions. When men wei^e confronted with a passive Strategy by a 
woman^ a decrease in aggression was followed by an increase. Homen 
did not show the 'sajne pattern. The relationship between these ' * 
findings and others concerning wives* difficulties in reducing 
husbands' hostility is discussed. (Authorl - . 
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^. 4 Interactive Hostility between Intimate and Unacquainted 
' Mixed- sex Dyads 



* Until repenttyT^the literature pn family relationships has dis- 
played what GeJles (12) and Steinmetz and S\raus7(24) re^r to a? '•^elec- 
tive inattention" to the reality of anger and vioreht aggreSijsion among 
ifrtimate persons. Stefnmetz and Straus. (^) point out that ^authors' tend 
to conceptualize the family as "an ar^a'for l-ove and gentleness rather 
than as a place for violence"^ (p. 3)^ "that there' is a tendency not to 
perceive or attend to the actual level of conflict and violence whjth' 
occurs wl^in the family" (p; 47). - \ 

. , Yet, it hai recently been brought to the attention .of the profes- 
slonal an(J Uy communities that conflix:t is inhei'ent In a.ll close rela4 
tHons.hips„ that it occurs in families with greater frequency, than has. 
previously been acknowledged, that it occurs regar4^ess of family mem- 
ber's race, socioeconomic -Status, or position in the community Of 4), 
and that without adaptive conflict resolution skills. It can lead to the 
premature dissolution of the relationship or to extremes of violence be- 
tween partners (12, 18, 20, ,24). " 

This understanding has led to a wide array of programs and approach- 
es aimed at reducin)g conflict and Increasing ||bonding^' among family 
members; most notably among spousal partners. These approaches emerge 
from numerous theoretical orientations including rati onal-eraoti He direc- 
tives advocating acknowledgment and renunciation of the "irrational ^ 
demands" of anger (7, 19), b^haviorally oriented approaches aimed at 
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trai^i;\3 conflict* negotiation skills (14. 27), and v^i^tilatlonist tactics 
.advocating open^ direct, and often pofpos^^r exaggerated 'ex press ions of 
anger (22), . / 

^Wh'ile some of these approaches are empirically based in, that they 

attempt to evaluate their effectiveness once they are devised and" qpefa- * 

tionalized, many are not emplrical^in the sense of bein^ derived from a • 

systematically organized body of researcti. The danger inherent in this 

is exemplTfied,.by':the catharsis-induction approach' wWch has attracted 

a substan\:ial *clini^a] followin^l^jtspite emerging evidence that such an 

approach may not onl^ be. inadequate in reducing marital aggression (17> 

but may' actually be counterproductive in a number of cases (25), Wdth 

such examples, it would appear sound practice to develop a data base 

prior to a program's implementation, rather than following it. 

In t^s regard, it . should be noted that social psychological theory 

has a small, somewhat inconsistent, yet growing body of literature on 

strategies of aggression reduction. Studies by Epstein and- Taylor (8), 

Pisanp and Taylor (23>, Denjyrink and Bertilson (4), Kimble, Fitiz, and 

Onorad (16^, an^ FiU, KimblS; and Heidenfelder (10) have investigated 

the differential effects of strategies such as |?ass1vity, proportional 

retaliation, and punitive escalation on aggression reduction. These 

studies concur in finding that unconditionally punitive responses cause 

■ » • . ' 

Increases in hostility, and differ concemiftg which lower intensity^ 
strategies are most effective in reducing aggression. While ^ese studies 
>su^9^tj strategies for dealing with aggression among competfng strangers, 
therq- lvno evidence concerning their generalization to Intimate couples. 
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As Kimble, et al.. (16) point out. "The si tuation'encountered here in- 
volved persons with no preyio^s history of aggre,ssiv.e. exhcanges; equal; 
limited aggressive resources; at^d no strong mo\ivation for extreme 
anger (p. ?77)." .These conditions are quite different from those govern- 
log close relationships such as marriage. However, the finding by ' * 
Kimbl^. iet al (16) and Fiti. et al. (10) that, while pacifism sfgnlflc^ntly 
lowered aggression, proportional retaliation was the most consistently 
effective stratexjy. is reminiscent of Bach and Wyden's (1) hypothesis • 
tKat satisfactory intimate^lationships *are more likely, to result from 

structured conflict than from passive withdrawal, 

. . • 

The present study empirically ir^estlgates the effects of counter- 

\ \ ; • ^ » I 

aggression strategies on married couples by employing the Taylor (26) 

interactive paradigm. Married subjects were asked to compete with 

either their spouse or a stronger's spouse i;>^ complex reaction time 

task and received prearranged ratios of aggression/counter^ggression for 

failure to win on prespeclfied trials. The experiment examined the 

three strategies found by Kimble, et al. (16) to mst effectively reduce 

aggressfon:^ pacifism (0% counteraggnessi on), minimum retaliation (10% ^ 

counteraggress1X)n), arid Intermediate retaliation (50% counteraggresslon). 

Since traditional views nof punishment have maiWained that, aggress ion 

1$ 1n)jerseV proi)ort1onat to anticipated negative consequences (6)va 

fourth , strategy^ Involvlji^ thf parotid p^(nKre«ifciving more aggression 

than (s'Jhe delivered (50% -K 5), was also used. 

. The atithors hypothesized that reCtproclty Is as Important for the 
. . • . . , - ^. 

Inttractive hostility of Intimate partners as It is for strangers. It 
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was theirefor? predicted that pacifist and proportional reduction 
, strategies would sucf:essfully lower aggressive settings while the pro- 
portional escalation strategy would not'. In the absence of any theory 
or data concerning the differential effects of aggression reduction based 
on sex and degree of intiinacy, n« predictions were made for the current • 
exploratory investigation of /these variables. ' ' ' 

, * * Method ' 
• - * . ^ 

, Subjects and Experimenters ^ ' / * • 

Subjects were 52 marVied persons (median age « 26 yrs.); one member 
of e^ch spousal couple having been recruited from undergraduate psy-* 
chology classes at the University of Missouri-St. Louis. Experimenters 
were one female graduate student In clinical psychology and one under- 
graduate male with counseling experience. 
Apparatus ^ • . 

The basic apparatus was a Taylor (26) reaction time devise Incorpora- 
ting modifications used by Kimble, et al. (16). It consisted of a sub- 
ject response panel located in one room and an eYerimenter control panel 
located In a second, adjacent room. The subject response panel was'set 
up in such ji way that the subjfi'ct first expenlenc'ed a "set" light direc- 
ting him/her to set the number of seconds of 100 d^ no1se(»to be adrainis- 

♦ 

tered to his/her partner should the partner lo^e the trial. Settings 

> 

w«re made using an analogue dial with settings rarvging.froin 0 to 10 
seconds. Next, a "Teady" lig^t appeared alerting the subject to the 
pending onset of a tricoldred light which' would come on as either red, 
green, or blue. The subject was then to hit one of three telegraph iceys 
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bearing corresponding- color labels. A "win" or "lose" light would then 
appear Informing the subject of her/his statu^ on that particular trial. 
Under "lose" conditions, the subject received" through a pair of earphones 
a 100 db noise for the duration of time 'indicated on a second analogue 
dial supposedly representing the level of punishment "^set by hlsj^her op- 
ponent. In actuality, the sequence of wins and losses,, and opponent 
pifTlshment settings for each'' trial was (^rearranged and controlled by the 
experimenters. , 

Procedure . . * • . 

-Half of the subject couples .arrived with their spouses and were In- 
structed that they would be competing ^Inst their spouse in a reaction 
time experiment. The other half of the subject <»uples arrived with a 
second couple unknoi?Hsto them and were scheduled in such a way that each 
Individual was paired td compete against the opposite sexed mate of the 
unfamiliar cguple. At the time of testing, each experimental dyad was 
separated wilh th^t-malje subject beinjg taken to one room by the. male ex- 
^perimenter and thtf female subject being taken to a different rocin by the 
female experimenter. In half of the cases, -the mala subject was Introduced 
to the reaction time task first while the female subject completed a 
series of biographical data questionnaires. In the other half of the 
cases, the female subject was Introduced to the reaction time task first 
while the male subject completed the questionnaires. In all cases, how- 
ever, male and female subjects were led to believe that their partner 
was.siiftultaneously engaged \x\ the same task, Dh^^s, each subject believed 
th^t his/her partner was simultaneously competlng^n the reaction- time ^ 
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task and simultaneously completing the written materials! 

Each subject, when confronted with the reaction time apparatus, 
was instructed that he/she was competing aga/nst the assigned spousal 
or nonspousal partner. The sequencing of lights. Keys, and diajs was 
then explained. This wtti followed by four pffetrials in which "opponent" 
-settings appeared as 5, 6.5, 8, artd 9 seconds of .100 db noise (escalating 
- aggression) respectively, with the sequence of win:^ and loses prearranged 
JO that the subject wort Pretrials 1 >nd 4 but lost, and was subjected to 
Punishing rtoise, on Pretrials 2 and 3. Pretrials were followed by four 
blocks* of six experimental trials, each block representing. one of four 

♦ • • * 

aggression reduction strategies. Each experimental block was preceded 
by opponent settings of § and 9 seconds, sequentially. For the three 
conditional strategies (10%, 50%., 50% + 5)', the subject's setting deter- 
mined the opponents setting fbr the following trials according to the 
percentage dictated by the aggression reduction strategy. In. the non- 
conditional 0% strategy, the opponent setting remained 'zero for all trials 
Tegardless of the subject's setting. Half of the subjects received 
strategies in the following order; 50%, 0%, 50% + 5, and 10%. For the 
other half, this sequence was reversed. Jt was prearranged for subjects 
to win 50% of t6e trials within each experimental block. 

Prior to beginning the experimental procedure, all subjects completed 
a consent form and a confidential drug information form certifying that 
they had not used any drugs during the past 12 hours that could impair 

♦ 

reaction time performance. Following the experimental procedures, all 
subjects were thoroughly debriefed concerning major experimental 
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hypotheses and reasons for the required deceptions.. No subject reported, 
undue stress or appeared upset by the experimental' procedures. 

Results 

Pretrials ' ♦ * 

Parcel pants' Initial responses to their partn^ were contrasted 
with a ^2 X 2 X 3 (Participant Sex x Relationship to Opponent x Trials)' 

> 

analysis vOf variance. The 3 trials'used were the participant's first 

* * I . 

siBttln^ (made in the absence of any cues from the oppdnept) and the twor 

setting^ ufade in response to the opponent's settings prior to the in- 
troduction o^'th^ first experimental block.^ 

. . Ho main effectis occurred for participant sex or for relationship 
to .opponent, F's < 1.0. A main effect for trials, F(2, 44) « 4.23, 
£< .Oai resulted from subjects Increasing settings significantly from 

I Pretrial jl (M » 3.44) to Pretrial 3(M - 4.15), No two way interactions 
were significant, F's < 1.0. A tendency toward a three w^ Interac- 
tion, £(2, 44) « 2.34, £ < .11, however, suggested that the Increase . 
may not h<ive been constant for all groins.. Internal analyses revealed 
that Wcmnen escalated their settings (Ms « 2.77 and 4.41 for pretrials 
1 and/3) when paired with an' unknown male, £(1, 44) « 11.45, £ < .005, 

, but showed no significant change (Ms = 3.33, 3.70) when paired with 
their husbands, JF < 1.0. Men displayed the opposite pattern. They 

^ showed no significant change (Ms « 3»73, 4.01) when paired with an un- 
known female, £ < 1.0, but Increased their settings (Ms » 3.5^. 4.48) 
when paired with their wives, £(1, 44) - 3.64, £ < .10. 
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Counterac^gression strategies 

'Since order effects did not exceed chance expectations^ data for 

' ' ' I I I J. ■ ■ ■ I ■ t I I ■ I I ^ , ■ , , ■ — -y I - - 

lorder -effects* were tested in a 2 x 2 x 2 x 4 x 4 analysis of 
variance, contrasting relationship to opponent. Order of strategy presen- . 
tation, sex of participant, str'ategy, and trials. The njr^in^ffect for 
order was_not significant; F < 1;0. Jwo of the 15 possible interat:tions 
were significant at the < .10 level. The authors ffelt that cbmbina- - 
tions atross orders was justified for the following reasons: first, 
there were no a priori reasons to believe that a particular order for 

« 

any ratio would make it more or less effective; second, in contrast 
to analyses for order, analyses for Strategies, Trials, and Strategies 
x Trials showed strong effects in the predicted .directions, £'s » 5J84, 
lfr.57, 3.91, respectively, £'s < .001; and, third, a similar design. by 
Fitz, et al, (10) using^arlpus strat;egies, also failed to show order 
effects exceedi ng chance expectati^Rs. 



both orders were combined. Separate 2x2x4 Analyses of variance 
(Participant Sex x Relationship to Opponent x Trial Combinations) were 
performed for each counteraggression strategy. Trial combinations refer 
to combining Trials 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8 In order to com- 
pensate for the* "see-saw" effect characteristic of experiments fnvolving 
delayed feedback. These trial combinations will be referred to as T12, 
T34, T56 and t78, respectively. T12 was„ the parti ci pant's response to 
his/her partner's provocative settings inlmediately prior to the Introducti 

4 
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of the strategy and the other three* refer to participants* responses to 
the strategy^ 

Pacifist strategy . Results for the OX counteraggression strategy showed 
the least consistent pattern of the four strategies (Figure 1). A main 
effect for trials demonstrated that, overall, the strategy reduced sub- 
jects '( settings. F_(3. 66) » 7.54, £< .001. Differential reduction pat- 
terns were suggested by a tendency toward a Relationship to Opponent 
X Trials Combination IntePftction, £(3. 66) = 2.04. £ <\l2, and a ' 
tendency toward a Participant Sex x Relationship to Opponent x Trials 
CombinSjtlon interaction, £(3, 66^ « 1.91, £ < .14. Reduction patterns 
were examined by internal analyses contrasting settings for T12 and T78. 
Whereas pacifism lowered ^e hostility of women Interacting with both 
an unknown male, F(l, 66) » 7.13, £ < .01, and with a spouse, F(l, 66) 
' 2.33, £ < .15, pacifism lowered the hostility of men interacting with 
an unknown female, £(1, 66) « 3,55, £ < .10, but did not lower the 
hostility, of men interacting with their spouse, £ < 1.0. This last ef- 
feet was at least partly due to the fact that repeated pacifism from 
their wives resulted in men's Increasing their settings from T56 to T78, 
£(1, 60) « 3.50, £ < .10, while no other group significantly changed 
their settings from T56 to T78, £s < 1.0. 

" II I ■ ■■ ■ ■ ,. , c > .. . • . 

ft 

ft 

Figure 1 near here 

^ ^ — . 

No other main effects or interactions for the pad fKt strategy 
were significant, Fs < 1.0. 
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Minimum r^tamtlon. As Illustrated in Figure 1,. 10% counteraggressiorv 
consistently reduced the settings of all groups, resulting in a highly 
significant trials effect. F(3» 66) - 21.^, £ < .001. No other main 
effects or interactions for the strategy were significant. 
Intermediate retaliation. Regarding 50% counter'a^gres^ion, a main ef- 
fecf for trials was obtained, F (3, 66) «• 7.5,6, ^ < . 001 v suggesting an 
overall decrease in settings across Trials. However, a Trials x Par- 
ticipant Sex interaction,- F( 3, 66) « 3.7S, £;< ,62, indicates that this 
effect was not the same for women and men "(see Figure 1). Intermediate 
retaliation successfully reduced the setj^^ngs ot women, whethef they were 
interacting with a stranger or J^band, F'sQ^ 66) » 14,27. 9.97, £'s 
< .001, .005 (T12 vs. T78 comparisons) but intermediate, retaliation 
did not recjuce the settings^y men, regar^ltess of their relationship 
to opponent, F»s < 1.2. No other main effeets or interactions were ^ 
significant, F's < 1.2. 

Escalation strategy. The strategy of 50% '+ 6 e;ounteraggressiOn did not 
"Increase or <;lecrease settings across trials (M's « 7.74\ 8.76 . 7.85, 
.7^47 for T12, T34, T56, T78, respectively), F(3, 66) « 1.1/, £ > .30. 
Women (M - 9.39) gave higher settings than men (M « 6.52)*,^ F(l , 22) » 
10.91, £ < .005. No other main effects or Interactions wer^ signifi- ^ 
cant, JF's < 1.0. • - ^ |^ 

Discussion 

Parti c1jt)ants' responses during the pretrials confirmed the hypothesis 
that Initial Increased aggression by an opponent leads to escalation of . 
hostilities. However, the lack of unlfonnlty In that pattern Indicates * 
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' .12. 
that the degree of intimacy with the opponent is an important determinant 
of one's reaction to aij^ther's provocative behavior. Men escalate more^ 
rapidly to their \<ives' hostilfty than women do to their husbands'. But 
when confronted by an opposite §ex strang6f showing the identical pat- 
terrt, it 4i men who are slower to anger. Apparently, chivalry does not 
generalize to marriage, 

'.'*■'*' 
While escalation of aggression by women and by men differed accord- 
ing to the degree of intima«y With their opponent, this overall pattern 
did rtot occur for deescalation. Men and women til splayed distinct pat- 
J terns for deescalati<Jn and these patterns were usually ideffE?caT for 
spousal opponents and opposite sex stranger opponents. Clearly, de- * 
escalation is not a mirror image of escalation. Provocation and initial 
escalation of aggression appear more susceptible to control by social/' 
norms (for example, men maintaining lower levels of aggression to un- 
familiar women than to their spouse) whereas deescalation seems to oc- 
*cur with less self inflection. Consequently, norms concerning degree 

4 

of anger expressed appear to be less prominent for aggression reduction. 

T^finding that* women gave significantly higher settings during 
the* escalation strategy appears inconsistent with the almost universally 
accepted view that men are more aggressive (11^. However, since the 
settings for this strategy remained constant across trials, it is possible 
• that. the main effect for sex was due to a chance fluctuation on the first 
trial that was simply maintained for the duration of the. strategy. 

• ■ • 

• Etapirical evidence for greater masculine aggressivity is based. over- 
. whelmingly on the use of electric shock, which presumably represents 
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physical aggression. It is interesting th^^t the only study ^diqg women 
receiving more hostility is a'study which measured aggression with an 
auditory stimulus (5). Likewise, the only study finding women behaving 
more aggressively used a measure of verbal hostility (13). The present 
results are consistent wrth hypotheses that women's aggression may equal 
or even exceed men's, but only when the mode of aggression is auditory. 

Reactions to the three deescalating aggression reduction strategies 
(0%. 10%. 50%) were most interesting. Previous work (with predominantly 
unmarried persons) using these strategics showed minimum retaliation 
(10%) to be the most effective strategy -for reducing aggression in both 
male^male (16) and female-female (10) xiyads. The current research shows 
that, while all three strategies are successful in lowering aggression 
in women, only minimum retaliation J s consistently successful in lower- 
ing aggression in men. Men fail to reduce their settings when confronted 
with intermediate retaliation and actually increased their settings toward 
the end (ft the trial blocks when confronted by a wife using a passive 
strategy. It is noteworthy that this response of husbands to their wives' 
passivity was the only condition in the experiment where su<;h an increase 
approached significance* This suggests that husbands often require some 
response from their wives and may conceptualize no response an ai^exRres- 
slon^ of hounity, 

ThU finding is "Consistent with a dllemna posed by Gelles (12) In 
trying to propose a successful coanteraggression strategy for wives who 
are beaten: / 

Although thei« is a general belief on the part of the wives who do 
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not hit back that this will diminish the conflict and lessen the 
♦ chances of their being hit furtlier, there are indications that the 
effect of not hitting back works in the reverse-- that is. an 
inxlividual who does not hit back is more likely to be hit repeatedly. 
Kaplan (15) comments that aggression is more likely if the other 
person (the victim) is perceived of as unwilling or unable to retali- 
ate'. Indeed, o^f respondents who did not fight back were still the 
, recipients^rfepetftive aggression from their husfeands. On the 
other band, the respondents who did fight 4)ack were also hit often, 
$0 we are left witJno real answer-as to what posture by the victim 
^ reduces the occurrence of beatings, (pp. 81-82). 
The current research and that noted by Gelles (12) suggests that husbands 
are responsive to a much narrower pange of aggression reduction strategies 
than are .wives. For wives, a strategy analogous to minimum retaliation 
(10% counteraggression) may be the only way to reduce husband's aggres- 
sive responses. Passivity (0%) or showing as much as half the aggression 
(50%) shown by their husband does not appear 'to be effective in lowering 
husband's* hostility.! ' . 

greatest limitation of the current findings is the "artifici- 
ality" of the laboratory setting. While laboratory research has often 
been criticized as eliciting "socially desirable"^ responses (21), it Is 
Important to keep in mind that this is no less of a^problem with research 
tMsed on Interviews (3), which Is the rnqre typical method of Investlga- 

♦ * 

ting marital relationships. 

Two aspects of the research design probably reduced the artificiality 
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problem. First, use of the Taylor (26) interaction paradigm meant par- 
ticipants were dynamically affecting each other's behavior rather than 
the one-way aggression flow o) a "teacher" shocking a "learner" in the 
more frequently used Buss (2) paradigm. Second,* the use of sound rather 
than shock i^tilized a form of aggression with which people are much more 
familiar. 

The use of persons intimately acquainted with each other is vitally 
important in studying the dynamics of anger interactions. In an inter- 
view study of naturally occurring anger expression, Fitz and Gerstenzang 
(9) found that over ^0% of all anger occurred with an opponent known 
longer^an^ year and that screaming arguments iind physical violence 
most typically occurjf^d with an opponent known over five years. Yet 
t(iose authors reported that virtually all laboratory studies of aggres- 
sion use dyads who have never previously met. The current authors 
jiope that future research on aggression will more often analyze behavior 
of persons related by marriage or blood. 

A potentially valuable line of research would address whether 
minimum retaliation Is useful in controlling extreme rage. This degree 
of anger obviously would not be Intentionally created by an experimenter. 
But, experimental Investigations of milder anger between acquainted 
persons appears to be a v«ry promising method of supplementing clinical 
reports and interview research so that a comprehensive approach* towanj 
constructively dealing with alger can be developed. . 
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' Figure 1 

Mean noise settings for three retaliation strategies by trials, sex 
of subject, and relationship to opp,onent. 

Note, "T12" refers to the sum of Trials 1 and 2. "134". "T56". and 
••T78" refer to the sums of Trials 3 and 4, Trials 5 and ,6, and Trials 7 
and 8, respectively. These were a priori combinations made to reduce 
single-trial fluctuations. t 
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